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country beyond is smooth and flat, with a distant ridge of about 500 feet, seen 
in the distance, perhaps 10 miles off. The vegetation is such as we are familiar 
with in tropical Africa, but containing many new species, which on this occa- 
sion I had not time to collect. The baobab-trees, which were still in full leaf, 
indicated a much moister region than we find on the Zambezi, where during 
the cool months these trees are bare and leafless. While we remained there 
was always a pleasant cool breeze most refreshing to us. 

When entering I had observed certain columns on the northern side, about a 
mile above the harbour mouth, and a small ruined edifice a few hundred yards 
further on, which had attracted my attention as being the only stone buildings 
visible. These are ascribed by the Arabs to the Portuguese, which seems 
quite improbable. To the old town the natives give the name of Bongoni. 
The ruined building consists of four walls, enclosing a space 8 yards long and 
4 wide, placed north and south. In each of the three southern walls we find 
a doorway, while the north wall has an arch of carved stone within a square 
moulding. This arch opens to a semicircular recess, or chancel, having three 
tiers of niches cut in stone. Outside the southern gate there is a deep well of 
brackish water. This building seems to belong to the older Arab times, pos- 
sibly before the East coast fell under the dominion of the Portuguese : this I 
conclude from the chancel pointing to Mecca, and not to the east. The columns 
proved to be very elaborately constructed, grand, obviously Moslem, and pro- 
bably of more recent date. Some have very neatly cut Arab inscriptions, 
while others have old pieces of Oriental pottery inserted in the face. 

The geology of the coast is extremely simple ; the sea-face presents a section 
of 30 feet of the upper strata. Those on the top are of loose but stratified sand, 
full of existing species of marine shells. This is the general surface-stratum of 
the plain, covered with a layer of soil more or less thick ; the marine-shells, 
however, showing wherever the sand comes to the surface. Under the sand 
we have a coarse stratified sandstone, also of marine origin, and tertiary or even 
post-tertiary date. 

This tertiary band coats the East African shore, and was found by us extending 
up the valley of the Eovuma for 80 miles, where it met with the stratified but 
older metamorphic rocks. On this coarse grey sandstone is found silioified 
wood, but it must not be confounded with the older sandstones which overlay 
the coal, and which also have superficial silicified wood on them. 

At Mozambique the island consists of this recent tertiary sandstone, cemented 
with much lime, the debris of shells and coral, while the opposite shore is of 
monoculiferous limestone, with sharks'-teeth and crustaceans. 

The result of our expedition was to convince us of the value of this place as 
a harbour. Whether it will be able' to draw trade from Zanzibar on the one 
hand, and the other coast ports, its rivals, on the other, is very uncertain. 



3. Land Journey along the Shores of the Persian Gulf, from Bushire to 
Lingah. By W. H. Coivill, Esq., Assistant-Surgeon, Bushire. 

(Communicated by the India Office.) 

[Extracts.] 

I take the liberty of forwarding a brief account of the country travelled over 
in my land journey from Bushire, following the coast line, to the port of 
Lingah. 

My party consisted of five private servants and two muleteers, with three 
horses and seven mules. I carried no tents and little baggage, so as to be 
enabled to move more easily. I experienced the greatest kindness all along the 
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road, but more especially in the Dashtie country, where the chiefs are wealthy 
and the people contented. 

After crossing the marsh between Bushire and the mainland, I entered the 
northern end of the plain of Khormuj. This plain or valley is about 15 miles 
wide at the upper end and 65 miles long : it lies north and south. The margins 
are cultivated with date-trees, and there are numerous little villages at distances 
offrom 3 to 6 miles. These villages consist of from thirty to fifty huts, made 
entirely of date-leaves plastered over with mud, and there is generally a square 
tower either of stone or mud in the centre of every village. The chief towns 
of the plain are Aram, Khormuj, and Kakee. Khormuj is the principal residence 
of Hyder Khan, chief of the Dashtie country. It consists of about 150 stone 
or mud built houses, occupied for the most part by the followers of the chief. 
The fort is large and new, and the rooms are richly decorated in the style of 
Shiraz. Besides the usual quantity of mirrors, gilding and painting of flowers, 
nightingales, wild animals, and Persian beauties, on a panel of a door in one 
of the chief rooms is the double-headed eagle of Russia. A small stream runs 
from the hill down to the town, and drives a number of flour-mills. 

The town of Kakee is the residence of Jamil Khan, chief of a sub-district of 
Dashtistan. It is twice the size of Khormuj, but not so well built. The fort 
in process of construction is very fine. The river Charactagh, rising in regions 
about Shapur, and passing through Khona Zuneon near Shiraz, runs within 
30 miles of Ferozabad, and opens into the plain of Khormuj round the north of 
Khoe Namik, between it and the low sandstone range. It passes across the 
plain and opens into the sea at Khore Ze-arad, where it enters the plain of 
Khormuj : it is 120 yards wide, and on the day I crossed it it was 3£ feet 
deep ; but it was said then to be unusually low, for at this season it is almost 
always necessary to cross it on a raft. It is here called the Biver Moon, and 
even now it is slightly brackish. Vessels of forty or fifty tons ascend it almost 
opposite to Kakee. A natural canal of brackish water, 12 yards wide and 
2 feet deep, called the Shura, passes from near the hill of Aram down the centre 
of the plain and opens into the Moon. The plain of Bussaaf is triangular in 
shape. Its northern side is bounded by a range of sandstone of considerable 
height, which runs straight and unbroken from Khoe Namik to the village of 
Tumbak, and its southern side is bounded by a low sandstone range, which 
stretches from a spur of Jibbul Dring to the village of Berdistan. Along the 
northern side of this plain are a few villages and date-trees. There is no place 
of any size in the plain, but 3 miles south-west from the village of Berdistan, 
just round the end of the low sandstone range, is Deyer. This is a village of 
about 100 stone houses and a number of huts. It has a large fort with four 
towers, two right-angled, one six and the other ten sided. The whole has 
rather an Oriental appearance. It is governed by a wife of Hyder Khan. The 
lady is called Fatu ; but she has adopted the name of her son Jamil Khan, of 
Boordakhoon, and uses his seal. She writes, and it is said makes a very good 
governor, having no objection to show herself to her own people, though she 
hides her face from strangers. Grain is the chief export of this place, and it is 
almost all earned in from the surrounding country on camels belonging to 
Jamil Khan, of Kakee, who has about 1500. This year 200 horses were 
brought from Shiraz by Khormuj, and embarked here for Bombay, as there is 
no custom-house. The prosperity of Deyer dates from the destruction of 
Congoon seven years ago. Berdistan Creek is its harbour. Berdistan village 
has about fifty stone houses, with a fort built nine years ago by Hyder Khan, 
on the ruins of a former village, which was destroyed by Sheik Hassan of 
Gabendie. This same Sheik Hassan also twice burned Deyer. The fort has 
one or two rooms overloaded with gilding and paintings of women drinking wine. 
Bussaaf has no river, but a very small stream, called the Pario, comes from the 
range on the north and loses itself in the plain. The plain of Bussaaf is the 
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last of the Dashtie country, and on leaving it I got into the Arab districts 
under Sheik Muscure, of Gahendie, whose district extends from Bussaaf to the 
government of Hamerun. The population, with the exception of those of 
Assaloo and Nabend, call themselves Nasri or Nasreah Arabs. 

My road now lay along the shore past Congoon, Tumbak, and Tahrie to 
Nakhl Taki. These villages form a sub-district under Gabendie, with Tahrie, 
the residence of Sheik Khatham, a younger brother of Sheik Muscure, as the 
chief town. At Tumbak, or Ayanat as it is called by the Arabs, the sandstone 
range from Khoe Namik ends by bending round a high limestone range which 
commences at this place. This limestone range is composed of masses pressed 
up one against the other so as to form a continuous range, having a general 
direction east and a little south, and stretching to the north of and past Lingah. 
Tahrie, said to contain 300 families, looks in a dilapidated state. The chief 
exports of the place are tobacco and charcoal, brought from the plain of Gillodar, 
and saltfish from the villages round. To the north of the limestone range 
behind Tahrie is a fertile plain, called Gillodar, about 60 miles long by 20 
broad. It has fifteen stone-built villages, but no river. To the west of that, 
and separated from it by a low range, is a smaller plain, called Jam. This has 
a stream which vises in the hills, but is lost in the plain. The inhabitants of 
these parts are pure Persians, who do not understand a word of Arabic. From 
Tahrie there is a very good road through the plain of Gillodar, and past the 
village of Jaharan to Shiraz. A caravan takes eight or nine days. 

The plain of Gabendie is bounded on the north by the limestone range 
which stretches eastward from Tumbak, and on the south by a low range of 
sandstone extending from Nabend Point along the sea-shore. Khooch Khonar 
is the largest of the villages, and contains about one hundred families. This 
is a great flax-producing district, and besides what is consumed in the country 
round, it supplies most of the fishing villages with material for nets. 

Next to Gabendie comes the district of Hamerun. It is bounded on the 
north by the limestone range, and on the south by the sea. This district is 
small, and not highly cultivated, but its chief, Sheik Mahomed, besides being 
a farmer of revenue, is a manufacturer of gunpowder. Sulphur he brings from 
Bostanah, the saltpetre he gets near Be-de, bringing the crude mass to Hamerun, 
and there separating the nitrate of potash from the chloride of sodium by crys- 
tallisation. The charcoal comes from the hills. He sends all the gunpowder 
on camels to Lingah — two or three thousand pounds every year. 

Bunder Khunderoon, or as it is perhaps as commonly called, from the name 
of the tribe inhabiting it, Meerazege, is under Lingah. It consists of 3000 
houses, divided into many villages, which, hid by date-trees and patches of 
cultivation, lie round a salt marsh some 50 miles long. The inhabitants are 
Arabs and Wahabees, though they are not fond of proclaiming the nature of 
their religion on Persian soil. 

It is curious to notice that all through Southern Persia, while the limestone 
ranges are clothed more or less with the almond, the dwarf oak, the hawthorn, 
the rose, and the terebinthinas, with springs welling out and little streams 
running down the hill-sides, the sandstone on the other hand produces scarcely 
a shrub and barely a grass, and the few streams that spring from it are generally 
brackish. Again, almost all the masses of limestone have a quaquaversal dip, 
while the contiguous sandstone has the strike parallel to the limestone range, 
with the dip away from it, as if the limestone, pushing itself through the sand- 
stone, had raised it also. This is general in the low country, but on the table- 
land of Persia, where the sandstone and gypsum form hills of considerable 
height, the strata are as a rule horizontal, as if the upheaval had been suffi- 
ciently general to raise them without disturbing their original arrangement. 



